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Text and photographs by Doug Alderson 


y record at the Suwannee River’s Big Shoals 


rapids is 0 for 2. Not too impressive. 
The first time I wiped out was in the spring of 
1981. It was the last day of a three-day canoe 
If trip, having begun at Fargo, Georgia, just below 
the Okefenokee Swamp headwaters. My paddling 


partner, Randy Snodgrass of the Wilderness Society, was from Atlanta and 
had never before seen the Suwannee. When we spotted the warning sign 
just above Big Shoals, he chuckled and said, “We probably do bigger 
rapids when we practice rolling our kayaks on the Chattahootchee River.” 

“Big Shoals is the only Florida rapids that has claimed lives,” I replied, 
a bit more serious. 

“Look,” he said mockingly, pointing to large raptors along the horizon, 
“buzzards are already gathering overhead.” 

The roar of rapids grew louder. Randy’s smile broadened. “Sounds just 
like Niagara Falls,” he scoffed. “Panic, panic, class one-half rapids ahead!” 
We rounded a bend and soon spotted the Suwannee’s class III rapids, 
the largest in Florida. Turbulence was frothing the dark, tannin-tinted water 
a foamy white. Black limestone boulders jutted out from three major drops 
in elevation and two huge logs lay trapped against them. It was and still is 
an awesome display for one so used to peaceful subtropical rivers — mirror- 
like slow-moving water giving way to raging whitewater and coarse rock. 

Normally, the Suwannee has a quiet song, but sometimes it can roar. 


Randy refused to portage gear around the rapids. “This is where we would take little 
kids to practice,” he said. I took a deep breath and let him steer us into the rapids. White 
water was soon brawling around our gunnels. The canoe dropped suddenly and took in 
water, narrowly missing a boulder. “My God!” Randy cried. “I can’t believe this.” 

More water sloshed into our boat as we shot over another drop. By now, we were like 
a rocking bathtub filled with water. We gave up on paddling and simply held onto the gun- 
nels for stability. “I can’t believe this, I can’t believe this!” Randy shouted. 

Going over the third and final drop, the current rolled us over like a water-soaked log. 
Gear washed out and swirled in the foam. We tried to hold onto the canoe but it dunked us 
until we could switch to the upriver side. The next hour was spent gathering gear and dry- 
ing out. Round one went to Big Shoals. 

Round two at Big Shoals was last March. Once again, spring rains had swelled the 
river and made the shoals an impressive sight. Two neighbors, Dennis Lefils and Maria 
Balinget, were my guides and they loaned me a whitewater kayak. I was a novice kayaker; [> 
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they were experts, and they gave me use- 
ful pointers and fitted me with a life vest 
and helmet. 

On my first and only attempt, it 
did not take long for the current to whip 
me sideways and flip me. Feeling help- 
less, I bounced over the limestone bot- 
tom. My hip slammed into a boulder 
“Climb on top of the boat,” Dennis 
yelled. I scrambled atop the overturned 
craft just in time to ride over the last big 
drop. The kayak hit several rocks; I was 
glad it wasn’t my body. 

Once again, Big Shoals had won. 
After drying out on the bank and 
emptying water from the kayak, I nursed 

my bruised body; the Suwannee nursed 
my bruised ego. Kayaking below the 
shoals, we enjoyed a river of high banks 
framed by blooming pink and white wild 
azalea bushes. Large cypress, gum, maple 
and oak trees seemed to grasp the steep 
banks with tightened fists lest they be 
washed away like I was at Big Shoals. It 
was an image of power intertwined with 
tranquility, an appropriate metaphor for 
the Suwannee. 

Others know this river much better 
than I. Steve Williams is one of them. 
He’s been living along the Suwannee near 
White Springs since 1978. The lifetime 
Floridian ran a canoe livery service for 
several years and now operates an art 
gallery. The Florida Trail traverses his 
front yard, part of a 60-mile section along 
the river. Williams is also founder of the 
Florida Panther Society, a non-profit 
organization dedicated to promoting the 
reintroduction of the panther to suitable 
wild areas of the Southeast, areas that 
could include the Suwannee River valley. 

I talked with Williams on the back 
porch of his home/gallery that overlooked 
the river; we sipped cold water from 
mason jars as we watched hummingbirds 
take turns at his feeder. The Suwannee 
and all that it represents is Williams’ pas- 
sion, perhaps best exemplified by an 
excerpt from his poem, Rivers’ Journey: 

“Come with me from the deep night 

to sunrise, into sunset and touch all 

those places remembered 

down the river to the Gulf of 

Mexico. 


“Know her sweetness, bathe in 
her healing waters and as the eagle, 
bear and manatee, drink of 


life from her springs and seeps. 


“Then you, too, will be a part of her, 

of the river, if you take the time 

to love the Earth and care for her 

as you take the Rivers’ Journeys.” 

Williams doesn’t mind sharing the 
Suwannee’s wonders with visitors, as 
long as they show a sense of respect. “I 
want people to come here and feel a 
sense of place for this place,” he said. “I 
look on nature as being the base and 
source of life. If you tread softly, it 
returns ten-fold.” 

From White Springs, the Suwannee 
makes a huge horseshoe-shaped curve of 
almost a hundred miles. Several springs 
feed into it, including the mineral-laden 
Suwannee Springs. Once a major health 
resort from the Civil War to the 1920s, 
the springs area had a succession of four 
hotels, a bathhouse and many cottages. 
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Only ruins remain of the complex, but the 
spring itself is now public property. 
Visitors can swim inside the original 
stone walls of the bathhouse and discover 
for themselves if the spring water, which 
smells like a lost Easter egg, can cure 
what ails them. 

Near Branford, the Suwannee 
becomes broader and the springs are 
more numerous. They make an already 
picturesque river seem like a many-jew- 
eled necklace. Almost 200 freshwater 
springs dot the Suwannee River basin, 
one of the largest concentrations in the 
world. 

The spring-runs make side trips off 
the river interesting and refreshing. When 
the river level is normal or low, the 
springs are usually a cobalt-tinted blue, 
revealing huge cavernous cracks in 
porous limestone bedrock. At flood stage, 
however, the river inundates the springs 


with dark tannin water. Then, the pressure 
created by floodwaters causes many 
springs to reverse their flow, causing 
them to absorb water into the aquifer. 

Floodwaters follow the path of least 
resistance, indiscriminately inundating 
buildings in the Suwannee’s floodplain. 
The river often deposits huge logs and 
debris in treetops that make post-flood 
visitors wonder if some giant has heaved 
them there. In reality, the giant is the 
Suwannee, a sleeping giant. During a dry 
period, one can walk across the river 
from shore to shore. At flood stage, the 
river is life-threatening, sometimes caus- 
ing massive property damage. 

Amos Philman has seen the 
Suwannee swell and recede countless 
times during a half-century lifetime along 
the river. He now manages the 270-acre 
Hart Springs Park and Campground, 
owned and operated by Gilchrist County 


since the late 1930s. He enthusiastically 
showed me recent improvements at the 
park, including primitive camping areas 
and aggressive steps to halt erosion. The 
park includes a fully enclosed pavilion 
that is often booked on weekends from 
late spring until fall. “Family reunions are 
our bread and butter,” said Philman. “Of 
course, I’m kin to most of the folks 
around here, so it’s a lot of fun for me.” 

Just below Fanning Springs along 
Highway 19, the river passes the largest 
remaining unaltered tract of hardwood 
forest in the Suwannee River basin. It is 
part of the 3,877-acre Andrews Wildlife 
Management Area, managed by the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC). Visitors can marvel 
at two national registry trees, the Florida 
basswood and winged elm, along with 
four Florida champion trees — persim- 
mon, Florida maple, bluff oak and river 
birch. Early loggers had cut only the 
area’s virgin cypress and floated them to 
sawmills via the river highway. 

From the virgin hardwood forest, the 
Suwannee makes its final run to the Gulf 
of Mexico, passing through the Lower 
Suwannee National Wildlife Refuge. The 
wide river mouth boasts expansive watery 
vistas, marsh-lined tidal creeks and small 
tree-covered islands. This is where the 
Suwannee releases freshwater and nutri- 
ents — its lifeblood — to a hungry Gulf. In 
return, the river takes in mullet, sturgeon, 
manatee and a host of other aquatic life 
forms, part of an age-old exchange. 

In order to protect the Suwannee’s 
unique qualities, the Suwannee River 
Water Management District (SRWMD) 
has been purchasing land and develop- 
ment rights from willing landowners. To 
date, they have protected more than 125 


Page 2-3: Big Shoals during a calmer 
period. 


Page 3, top: The Suwannee at Suwannee 
River State Park, where it is joined by the 
Withlacoochee River. 


Left: Hart Springs Run, one of many 
springs that flow into the Suwannee. 


Inset: Steve Williams before his White 
Springs home and art gallery. 


miles of river frontage and 48,000 acres 
of Suwannee floodplain. 

“We’ve done a good job of buying 
the key pieces that fit together like a puz- 
zle to protect the river system,” said 
Gwen Lord, land acquisition manage- 
ment assistant for the SRWMD. “We 
have a lot of support for the job that 
we’re doing. People are seeing that we’re 
both protecting the river and making the 
lands accessible for use.” 

While many riverine lands are being 
protected from development, other 
threats are more difficult to address. 
Springs are not flowing as they once did. 
At White Springs, for example, August 
1977 marked the first time in recorded 
history that the historic mineral springs 
stopped flowing. It has been intermittent 
since. While some point to nearby phos- 
phate strip-mining as the culprit, hydrolo- 
gists blame it more on persistent drought 
conditions that have reduced artesian 
pressure in the aquifer. 

Another worrisome problem is 
nitrates, a by-product of fertilizers. 
Springs along the middle section of the 
Suwannee have the highest levels of 
nitrates in the state. A task force is cur- 
rently studying the matter, and an action 
plan will be developed once major 
sources of nitrogen pollution are identi- 
fied. 

Despite the threats, most agree that 
the 265-mile river has led a charmed life, 
beginning when 19th-century songwriter 
Stephen Foster immortalized the river in 
song because it sounded better than “Pee 
Dee.” Though Foster had never set eyes 
on the tea-colored watercourse, the 
Suwannee was an auspicious choice. The 
springs, wildlife and scenic shorelines 
have inspired and created countless river 
friends who seek to lighten our human 
footprint. The resilient Suwannee can do 
the rest. As Steve Williams writes in 
“Rivers’ Journey”: 

“People come and they go, 

but here the river, bays and creeks 

and swamps, though pressed and 

scarred are alive and will remain.” 

Big Shoals remains, too, in all of its 
whitewater glory. Next spring, maybe I’ll 
make that third try. @ 


Doug Alderson is the associate edi- 
tor of Florida Wildlife. 
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The Suwannee Basin 


Text and photographs by Paula Leubner Lechten 


iger swallowtail butterflies her- 
ald the arrival of spring in the 
Lower Suwannee River basin. 
Their bright yellow and blue 
tails complement the magenta- 
colored thistle and southern blue flag iris. 
All along the dirt roadway from the north to 
south entrance of the basin, I saw these 
beautiful harbingers of spring flitting from 
one blossom of giant thistle to the next. 
Occasionally, a pair would spiral upwards, 
engaging in a special flirtacious dance. 

There are two side roads that one can 
take to small pond areas where | found an 
alligator enjoying the warm spring day. The 
irises were unfurling in the swampy ditches 
along the roadway and around the ponds. I 
spotted a wild turkey as it dashed across the 
road to the safety of the scrub. Closer to the 
south entrance, there is a road that leads to 
Barnett Creek. Canoes can be launched here 
and at several private marinas in the town of 
Suwannee. Navigational arrows in the creek 
guide you through the canoe trail. I’ve seen 
shore birds searching for fish amongst the 
tall golden grasses that line the creek and 
osprey and swallow-tailed kites circle over- 
head, waiting for the right moment to swoop 
down to catch their dinner. 

The Lower Suwannee National Wildlife 
Refuge was established on April 10, 1979, 


Top: The broad Suwannee basin 
Middle: An Eastern tiger swallowtail draws 
nectar from a thistle flower. 
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and encompasses 52,257 acres in Dixie 
and Levy counties. The refuge fronts 26 
miles of the Gulf of Mexico and can be 
seen by boat and along Highways 357, 
349, 347 and 326. Contact the refuge 
office at (352) 493-0238 for more infor- 
mation. @ 


Paula Lechten is a free-lance writer 
and landscape and nature photographer- 


from Melbourne Beach. She is also the 


newsletter editor for the Turtle Coast 
Sierra Club. 


Alligators are abundant in the Suwannee basin. 


oraley 
— emranime Treat 


By Julie Brashears, FWC birding trail coordinator 


Cedar Key Birding 


ong known as a quaint 

tourist getaway, the 

Cedar Key area offers 

exceptional birding on 

the relatively 
untouched Nature Coast. A lack of sand 
beaches has spared this part of the Big 
Bend from the coastal development ram- 
pant elsewhere, leaving a lush, rugged 
landscape appealing to both birds and 
birders. 

In late fall and winter, flats in the 
channels between the keys host a tremen- 
dous diversity of shorebirds, and can be 
viewed from accesses such as the #4 
Bridge overlook and the Cedar Key mari- 
na and city park. Kayak concessions offer 
a unique access to the surrounding 
waters, where peregrines dive on clusters 
of sandpipers and kettles of white peli- 
cans soar on thermals. 

Nearby Cedar Key Scrub State 
Reserve, on the other hand, features 
upland sandhill and scrub communities, 
home to the elusive Florida scrub-jay. 
This high and dry habitat is best experi- 
enced in the cooler months. Come with 
water, prepared to hike. 

The Lower Suwannee National 
Wildlife Refuge offers a loop road with 
spur trails through dark, cool lowlands 
good for songbirds. Part of this area is 
open to hunting, so check seasons before 
you arrive. The Shell Mound Trail winds 
around a Native American midden, and 


can be good for songbirds while affording 
excellent views of the salt marsh. 

DIRECTIONS: #4 Bridge: From US 
19 in Levy County, take SR 24 toward 
Cedar Key. After crossing the first bridge 
to the keys, take the first left (E) onto SW 
153rd Ct. Follow the road to the fishing 
pier/overlook at the end. Marina and City 
Park: continue on CR 24 to Cedar Key 
and turn left at the first stop sign onto 
2nd St. Go three blocks to A St.; park 
is on the corner of 2nd and A. 

Cedar Key Scrub State 
Reserve: From Cedar Key, fol- 
low CR 24 out of town, and 
veer left onto CR 347. 
Entrance is one mile ahead 
from this intersection, on the 
left (W) side of the road. 

Lower Suwannee 
NWR: Shell Mound: From 
Cedar Key, take CR 24 N to 
CR 347 and turn left (N). 
Follow CR 347 approxi- 
mately three miles to CR 
326. Turn left (W); trail is at 
the end. Loop Road: six 
miles north of 326, the loop 
road begins on the left (W) 
side of CR 347. This driving 
trail returns to CR 347 four 
miles farther north. 

To request your free copies of 
the guides to the East and West 
Florida birding trails, visit www.florid- 
abirdingtrail.com or call (850) 488- 
8755. @) 


Cedar Key Scrub State 
Reserve features upland 
sandhill and scrub com- 
munities, home to the 
elusive Florida scrub-jay. 


scrub-jay by Charlie Heidecker 
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By Angie Raines 


In summer of 2002, the conservation 
education program celebrated its golden 


rain a child in the way he should go 
and when he is old he will not depart 


from it. anniversary with a ceremony at the Lake 
That’s what a wise man said nearly Eaton campground in the Ocala National 
3,000 years ago, and that’s exactly Forest. 


how the Friends of the Ocala Youth 
Camp approach conservation education today. 

These veterans of the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s (FWC) conservation educa- 
tion training camps are their most enthusiastic advocates 
today. The former campers said that once they partici- 
pated in camp classes, they were hooked. Many return 
year after year as either campers, counselors, camp 
employees, adult students, volunteers and now as par- 
ents and grandparents, dropping off kids at camp. 

Eleanor Foerste, a group member who lives in 
Kissimmee, said, “Camp was an important factor in 
shaping my life into what it is today.” 

Foerste now teaches youth and adults about 
Florida’s environment for the University of Florida’s 
Osceola County Extension Office. 

“I know quite a few campers who got career direc- 
tion from camp, including some who work for the FWC 
now,” she said. 

Campers are not the program’s only advocates; 
training staff has been affected by their own work. Ed 
Tyer, who retired after 31 years with the FWC, 25 of 
those years managing hunter education, says it is 
extremely hard for him to express the true value he 
has seen come from the classes. 

“When you have a chance to work with kids and 
instill an appreciation for Florida’s wildlife and for 
the Commission that protects the wildlife, that’s just 
something you can’t put a price tag on. The value 
of these classes is immeasurable,” he said. 

Throughout 50 years of conservation training, 
the programs have had a positive impact on tens 
of thousands of young people, Tyer said. He 
knows it’s true because adults who attended 
camp in the 1960s tell him what a profound 
effect it had on them. One of those kids grew up to 
become Tyer’s boss, Wayne Gellner, who is now chief 
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of training, boat safety and waterway 
management at FWC. 

The Ocala Youth Camp’s current 
director, Greg Workman, says the ethics 
and safety programs are similar to those 
taught in the 1950s. But, today’s 
campers also discuss timely issues such 
as the nearly extinct Florida panther that 
once roamed the land they are camping 
on. 

“We’ve always been about conser- 
vation and enjoying the outdoors and 
preserving it for future generations,” 
Workman said. “Hopefully, these young 
people grow up with a feeling and under- 
standing about living alongside Florida’s 
wildlife.” 

While many former campers express 
great depth of feeling for FWC conser- 
vation programs, it is doubtful that any- 
one’s passion could match Dana Ste. 
Clair’s. He describes himself as a 
Commission brat who grew up at the 
camp. Dana’s dad, Denver Ste. Clair, is 
considered the founding father of FWC’s 
conservation education. Ste. Claire sees 
his father and the other camp founders as 
visionaries in the 1950s who knew the 
camp was a great investment in Florida’s 
future. He said his dad wanted the camp 
to provide a lasting experience, some- 
thing the kids would remember through- 
out their lives and carry into their profes- 
sions and the communities they would 
live in. 

“Denver Ste. Claire’s goal was to 
get young people to embrace the spirit of 
the camp. He thought that was the way 
to build a long-term strong advocacy for 
the Commission’s programs,” the 
younger Ste. Claire said. “And, guess 
what? It worked!” 


Director Denver Ste. 
Claire teaching 
campers about 
Florida wildlife in 
1962. 


Page 8: A counselor 
shows a camper how 
to unhook a small 
bream. 
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Ocala camp stu- 
dents present 
FWC 
Commission 
chairman John 
Rood with an 
award commem- 
orating Florida's 
50-year commit- 
ment to conser- 
vation education. 


The conservation education pro- 
grams began in 1952 with establishment 
of the Junior Conservation Club League. 
That year, the executive director of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (now FWC), Ben 
McLauchlin, described the new program 
as one of the most important and popular 
Commission accomplishments of the 
year. 

In summer of 2002 the conservation 
education program celebrated its golden 
anniversary with a ceremony at the Lake 
Eaton campground in the Ocala National 
Forest. Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission chairman John 
Rood attended the event and accepted an 
Award of Recognition and Appreciation 
commemorating Florida’s 50-year com- 
mitment to conservation education. The 
campground is now FWC’s Hunter 
Education Training Center. 

“It was an eye-opening experience. 
Until you see the camp in action, it is 


hard to realize how important it is to our 
state,” Rood said. “I was impressed by 
the staffs dedication to providing an 
enjoyable, as well as an educational, 
experience for the campers.” 

Rood said the facilities are outstand- 
ing, and he was also surprised that the 
food was better than he remembered 
from his summer camp days. 

The Friends of the Ocala Youth 
Camp are planning a SOth reunion at the 
Hunter Education Training Center in 
January 2003. By showcasing the camp’s 
successes over the years, they hope to 


demonstrate the value of conservation 
education for today’s kids and make sure 
future generations have a safe, fun setting 
to enjoy Florida’s outdoors. 

Larry French of Deltona is a found- 
ing member of the camp support group. 
He extends an invitation to all former 
campers and staff members and everyone 
interested in supporting the conservation 
training camp. 

“There’s a lot of history to celebrate, 
but the reunion is not about the past. It’s 
about the future,” said French. 

For more information about the 
reunion, visit the Friends of the Ocala 
Youth Camp Web site at 
http://yccfriendsocala.tripod.com/ycc 
friends. Information about the FWC 
youth camps is available at: 
http://www.floridaconservation.org/ 
join-us/youthemps.htm. @ 


Angie Raines works in media rela- 
tions at the FWC. 
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Hunting Essay Contest 
Winners 


twat Stace lic) 
Horns 


By Cherri Pearson of Hudson 


efore the requirement to wear orange came into being, my uncle used his stories to drill into my head that “you 
don’t shoot until you see the horns.” What did I know? I was just a little girl; I just loved his stories. Years 
later, while hunting with family, dusk was approaching, but we decided to make one more try. The men walked 
a short way, then turned right into the woods together. My sister-in-law and | climbed on the roof of the truck. 
I had loaned one of the guys my shotgun and I had his 30/30. We sat on that roof scanning the area. All of a sudden my sis- 
ter-in-law whispered, “a deer, on your left.” Turning slowly, I peered into the dense foliage. Then I saw it, the dwindling sun- 
light dancing off the tan hide silently moving along. I chambered a shell and pulled a bead on that hide, my sister whispering 
excitedly in my ear, “Shoot, shoot it. It’s going to get away.” Yet, I waited and battled with myself. I was going to lose that 
deer, but I just could not see the horns. 
I tracked it, my finger resting on the trigger guard, holding the gun steady and on that hide. I tracked it right up until that 
hide stepped out into the open and turned out to be my brother-in-law wearing his brown suede jacket. 
Wear your orange. Most of all, thank you Uncle Terry. 


ape fee) 
Flying Feathers 


By Dave White of Cocoa Beach 


ome years ago, during a late season hunt, I found myself sitting amidst the clump cordgrass of Merritt Island 

National Wildlife Refuge. I had killed many times my limit of mosquitoes waiting for a passing teal, yet my 

Winchester 12-guage was as cool as the January breeze, having not fired a shot. A small gaggle of coots clucked 

in the pothole pond 20 yards away, scrutinizing my dozen decoys. I was hunting solo this day; quietly passing 
time watching for any creature that might wander by, or through, my tiny blind (past visitors have included otters, snakes, 
herons and even a big redfish, all oblivious to my presence). 

Suddenly, a flock of grackles scattered alarmingly, and I looked up to see a bald eagle fixed against the sky. To my 
amazement, he cupped his (or her!) wings and rolled into a dive, straight for the decoys! The coots snapped their heads up in 
unison and began to run, their big green feet slapping the water in an organized panic. I heard the “whoosh” of the eagle 
overhead just as the last “mudhen” lifted off, barely clearing my plastic mallards. In an instant, the coot exploded in a burst of 
black feathers. Despite a struggle, the eagle held firm as he flew low towards a pine stand where the coot’s fate awaited. I 
never fired a shot that morning; I didn’t have to. The memory of that experience was more valuable than any ducks I 
could’ve bagged! 


We had 19 quality submissions for our first-ever Florida Wildlife 
Hunting Essay Contest. As expected, it was a difficult task to determine 
the final winners. We hope that you will enjoy reading them as much as 
we did. 


Memories of My First Deer Hunt 


By Karla Scroggin Grimwood of Carnation, Washington 


| t is 6 a.m. on an October morning in the Big Cypress as the swamp buggy bumps along to the meeting point. Dad 
| has finally allowed me on a deer hunt. The other men in the hunting party were not sure about having a “little 
girl” along, but agreed to give me a chance. 

E For safety’s sake, I am assigned to the top seat of the buggy. Once the others enter the woods, I begin to 
absorb my surroundings. Low fog covers the ground like a comforter for the sleeping spiders. A mockingbird sings from a 
cypress branch. Scurrying down an oak tree, a squirrel investigates me before nibbling his breakfast. I never move anything 
except my eyes. That was the second lesson I learned about hunting. The first was not to talk. 

Suddenly, I hear the hounds baying. Watching for signs of movement, I see it! Both antlers are well past 5 inches. I 
carefully aim and shoot. For a minute, after I see that | met my target, there is sadness in my heart. However, I understand 
that controlled hunting is necessary to maintain healthy deer populations. Remembering this, I feel proud to have con- 
tributed to their protection and to celebrate my American heritage. 

Of course, my pride swells more as the others appear, with Dad in the lead. They help me dress the deer and cheerfully 
compliment me. My ultimate reward is showing them all that this “little girl” is a responsible hunter and will be eating 
venison for supper tonight! 


Bow-Hunting the Yellow River 


By Mark Parmentier of Milton 


whirr of the trolling motor sent me quietly upriver. A short walk later, I arrived at the predesignated tree. I 
\ climbed quietly to about 15 feet and pulled up my bow. After securing my safety harness, I sat with the bow 
\ resting across my knees with the arrow nocked on the string. I watched and listened to the woods come to 


. 


\ 


Alife on a brand new day. 

After about two hours, the sun began to rise enough to burn off the fog. I heard the fluttering wings of a small bird. I 
knew my camouflage was working well. Soon, the bird lit in the tree below me, flitting from branch to branch. I closed my 
eyes and thoughts of a warm bed back home flowed through my mind. Suddenly, I felt a movement from my arrow. I 
opened my eyes to see a curious goldfinch perched on my arrow, its little head tilting up and down, my arrow bobbing a bit 
from its movement. It seemed to be looking right into my eyes! Then, with a flutter, it was off to another branch, leaving 
my arrow bouncing. As my heart raced, I reveled in this close encounter with nature. I made my way back to the canoe, 


having bagged another great memory. 
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SNIPE 
Hunting 


By Michael Wisenbaker 


y father often 
bagged enough 


Although snipe hunting doesn’t ea diva 


hens (rails) to 


seem to attract as many aficionados provide our fami- 
as other forms of hunting in Florida, yi") eal menor 
it offers an attractive alternative Florida lake. During this period of ado- 


lescent angst, I soon tried to emulate my 


for those who wish to avoid the dad’s hunting fortunes. Getting a driver’s 


7 license was the final piece in a puzzle 
madden | ng crowds. that allowed my pal, Joe Jacobsen, and 
me to start bird hunting. 

| Although I had an English setter, we 
. were lucky if he could find his food dish, 
much less point and hold a covey of 
quail. Besides, paying pricey fees to hunt 
on quail plantations or patronizing man- 
aged dove fields weren’t viable options. 
In this vein, we didn’t have the proper 
watercraft to pursue ducks or rails. This 
left the deceptive snipe as our quarry of 
“choice.” 

Many jaded people snicker at the 
mention of snipe hunting. To cynics, 
hunting snipe conjures images of young 
pranksters camping out and tricking their 
poor peers into looking silly. The ruse 
usually takes place in the early evening 
when a more worldly kid says “Hey, do 
you wanna go snipe huntin’?” More 
often than not, the uninitiated strike at 
the lure. 

The trickster proceeds to send his 
naive charges into the woods with croker 
sacks. He then instructs the gullible 
chumps to stay still and to hold their 
bags open and call “snipe, snipe, snipe.” 
The instigator goes away and supposedly 
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drives the birds toward them. The marks 
sit in the dark awaiting the snipe until it 
eventually dawns on them that they’ve 
been duped. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, though. 
Common snipe not only exist but abound 
throughout Florida. Sometimes called 
English snipe or Wilson’s snipe, they are 
fascinating fowl. About the size of a 
mourning dove, they range throughout 
much of the world. Close cousins to 
American woodcock, snipe have long, 
thin beaks, small heads and round bodies. 
Adults appear buff brown with black 
stripes and sport a reddish patch near the 
end of their tails. In flight, they display 
long, pointed wings characteristic of wad- 
ing birds. Shorter legs and necks distin- 
guish snipes from other avian waders. 
When flushed, they utter a raspy noise 
that resembles “scaip,” which may 
explain how they got their name. 

Snipe thrive along the muddy shal- 
lows on the edges of lakes, ponds or 
swamps. Having bills especially adapted 
for the type of food they eat and for the 
habitats they haunt, they can open the tip 
of their beaks without pulling them out of 
the ground. This unique adaptation allows 
them to feed without raising their heads. 
Snipe devour mostly earthworms, 
although they sometimes feed on insects, 
crustaceans, mollusks and even seeds. 

In any event, Joe and I would often 
head to the nearby lake edge to hunt 
them. He used a 410-gauge shotgun as his 
weapon and I came armed with a 20- 
gauge pump that my dad had given to my 


Close cousins 
to American 
woodcock, 
snipe have 
long, thin 


beaks, small 
heads and 
round bodies. 


Michael Wisenbaker 


Taking aim at the elusive snipe. 


older brother, who had become more 
enthralled with girls than wild game. Our 
ammo consisted of high-brass #8 shot. 
We slogged and sloshed along the mucky 
margins, often scaring up an errant snipe. 
Although we fired many barrages at 
them, we might as well have been shoot- 
ing at the breeze. I don’t recall us ever 
bringing a snipe down. 

In hindsight, we should not have 
been shamed by our lack of prowess. 
Artist Frederic Remington, visiting 
southwest Florida in the late 1800s, 
quipped, “If he has a pointer dog he can 
pick up quail or wander among the 
sloughs or along the beaches and bang 
away at the illusive jack-snipe. If he ever 
hits one he can plume himself on his skill 
as much as he likes, but he should prop- 
erly attribute it to good luck.” 

James Swan, author of Jn Defense of 
Hunting, says, “when they (snipe) flush, 
you’ve got to wave your gun and shoot 
quickly, because within seconds they will 
begin flying erratically and bobbing like 
a Heisman-trophy broken-field runner.” 

Although snipe hunting doesn’t seem 
to attract as many aficionados as other 
forms of hunting in Florida, it offers an 
attractive alternative for those who wish 
to avoid the maddening crowds. It’s chal- 
lenging, relatively inexpensive, and it can 
be done along the banks of any shore. 
James Swan says that most people think 


he’s crazy when he tells them that he 
hunts snipe. “Maybe I am, but if you 
bake those birds with a strip of bacon 
around them, they sure taste good. And 
when I have the treat of actually sitting 
down to a dinner of snipe, I’m especially 
proud because I know that I’ve made 
some really good (or lucky) shots to kill 
enough snipe for a meal. The ammunition 
manufacturers love you when you hunt 
snipe. You don’t need a guide or an 
expensive hunting club.” 

In any event, while our early atavis- 
tic urges to bag snipe often didn’t pan 
out, our teenaged hunting exploits taught 
us humility about pursuing game. While 
we may as well have used burlap bags or 
pillowcases to get snipe back then, just 
being outside on golden, autumn days 
fostered a great appreciation of critters 
and their environs. While Joe evolved 
into an avid fisherman and hunter, his old 
high school chum learned to harvest his 
game from the fish market or grocery 
store. Both of us, though, hold fond 
memories of those halcyon times. 
Somehow, our early “failures” seemed to 
have paved a foundation for a much 
deeper understanding and respect for this 
great land and its inhabitants. @ 


Michael Wisenbaker of Tallahassee is 
a frequent contributor to Florida Wildlife. 
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hile poring 
over hun- 
dreds of 
quality 
entries for 
this year’s photo contest, our 
panel of judges made its final 
selections using these criteria: 
composition, proper exposure, 
focus, color, printability and the 
uniqueness and difficulty of the 
shot. 
The first place Wild Birds 


FIRST PLACE, Wild Birds: 
Purple Gallinule by George 
Forrest, Delray Beach (left) 


THIRD PLACE (tie), Wild Birds: 
Mourning Dove by Lester 
Dworetsky, Jacksonville (page 15, 
top — See front cover) 


THIRD PLACE (tie), Wild Animals: 
Giant Swallowtail by Leroy Simon, 
Belleview (page 15, bottom) 


2002 Photography Contest Winners 
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Winners 


photo by George Forrest beautifully captures the 
colorful purple gallinule. The striking pose and 
pleasing reflection make for an unmatched compo- 
sition. The raccoon by Michael W. Ewanus won 
first place in the Wild Animals category, a shot that 
shows the animal in a natural pose with good com- 
position and detail. We hope these two photos and 
our other winners will continue to inspire photogra- 
phers to trek outdoors and enjoy wild Florida. See 
page 21 for the 2003 photography contest details. 
The Florida Natural Environment winning pho- 


tos will be published in the January-February issue. [> 


Photography Contest 
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FIRST PLACE, 
Wild Animals: 
Raccoon by 
Michael W. 
Ewanus, 
Pembroke Park 


HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Animals: Rough Green Snake 
by Lester Dworetsky, Jacksonville (above) 


HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Animals: White Peacock 
Butterfly by Keni Lee, Largo (right) 


THIRD PLACE (tie), Wild Animals: Red-bellied Turtle by 


Michael Butler, Orange Park (below) > 
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SECOND PLACE, Wild Birds: Wood 
Stork (juvenile) by Lester Dworetsky, 
Jacksonville (page 18) 


HONORABLE MENTION, Wild Birds: 
Pied-billed Grebe by Cindi Bateman, 
Fort Myers (left) 


THIRD PLACE (Tie), Wild Birds: Great 


Blue Heron by Beth Davidow, Miami 
(below) 
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SECOND PLACE, Wild Animals: 
White-tailed Deer by Mike 
Brinkley, Apopka (left) 


HONORABLE MENTION, Wild 
Birds: Oystercatcher by Leroy 
Simon, Belleview (below) 


HONORABLE MENTION, Wild 
Animals: Squirrel Treefrog by 
Larry Allen, Jacksonville (page 
21, top) 


HONORABLE MENTION Wild Birds: 
Bald Eagle by Thomas Thomas, 
Bradenton (page 21, bottom 
right) 


2003 PHOTOGRAPHY 
CONTEST RULES 


Only Florida Wildlife magazine subscribers may 
enter. A subscription may be submitted with your 
entry. Subscription and entry forms may be obtained 
from our Web site: www.floridamagazine.com, or 
by calling circulation at 1-800-416-4081 to place a 
Visa or MasterCard order. 

Submit 35mm slides only (originals are pre- 
ferred). Print your name on the slide mount of each 
entry. 

Fill out an entry form for each category in which 
you compete: Category A — Wild Birds; B — Wild 
Animals; C — Florida’s Environment. You may enter 
any catagory you like — up to 3 slides per category. 
A self-addressed, stamped envelope must accom- 
pany each category entered — large enough for a 
notification letter and your slides. Slides submitted 
without a return envelope will not be returned. 

Entries must be subjects photographed in 
Florida. Captive, domestic or exotic species will not 
be considered. Previously published entries are not 
eligible. Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission employees are not eligible. Entries fail- 
ing to meet all rules will be disqualified. 

Notification will be sent by mail after judging. 
Send entries to: Florida Wildlife Photography 
Contest, Suite 240 Marathon Bldg., Koger Center, 
2574 Seagate Drive, Tallahassee, FL 32301. 
Entries must be postmarked by Friday, June 20, 
2003. @) 
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FISH BOWL 


From Television to Marine Research 


By Allison Bozarth McDonald 


na fish bowl people can 
| see you no matter where 

you are. It’s a highly visi- 

ble place that allows any- 

one and everyone to keep 

tabs on you from day to 
day...sorta like being a television person- 
ality. Then you jump out of that life and 
into something else. That’s where my 
story begins. 

Imagine seeing the faces of victims’ 
families after finding out their only son 
was killed in a drive-by shooting, or fly- 
ing an F-15 fighter jet, or watching a 
blind girl drop to the ground and slide 
across the finish line during a skiing com- 
petition at the Special Olympics. If some- 
one had helped her she would have been 
disqualified. These are the stories I used 
to tell as a reporter. 

I always considered myself extreme- 
ly fortunate to be invited into people’s 
lives as they faced their biggest chal- 
lenges. I tried to be a good listener as 
well as a good storyteller. To me, being a 
good reporter meant putting yourself in 
the shoes of the person being inter- 
viewed. That way I could accurately 
express the important emotions and issues 
of the story. I never thought I would find 
another job that was as interesting or that 
could be as rewarding as sharing in some 
of life’s most intimate experiences. I was 
wrong. 

The faces now are different, but their 
stories have many of the same elements. 
Some of my subjects have flippers, some ve ie ore 4g : Ee = 
have gills and some have pretty tough 
shells, but all have become very impor- 
tant to my everyday life. I’ve been work- 


uosiiy uay 
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The FMRI state-of-the-art headquarters and lab in St. Petersburg. 
Page 22: The author helps to tag a manatee at a power plant. 
Below: Some of the FMRI fleet of research vessels. 


ing as the media specialist for the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission’s (FWC) Florida Marine 
Research Institute (FMRI) for a about a 
year, and in that short time, I’ve learned 
more about science, the environment and 
conservation than I ever imagined. 
Majoring in broadcast communications, 
with a minor in journalism, I had no idea 
that I would be capturing manatees, reel- 
ing in a 40-pound black grouper, or rou- 
tinely explaining to people where the 
most recent red tide bloom could be 
found. 


What is FMRI? 


Conservation is a word I’d heard 


Doug Alderson 


many times before and thought I under- 
stood, but believe me, I didn’t have a clue 
as to the amount of work that goes into 
an effort like natural resource conserva- 
tion. The scientists I work with are from 
all over the world, with different back- 
grounds and levels of expertise. FMRI is 
the scientific arm for the saltwater side of 
the FWC. Our employees conduct the 
research and provide data to the commis- 
sioners. They, in turn, use the informa- 
tion, along with public input, to make 
necessary regulations. 

Most of the time I sit back in awe of 
the caliber of people I work with, and just 
try to keep up. They are passionate about 
science and learning all there is to know 


about whatever subject they are working 
with. Our scientists study fish, manatees, 
sea turtles, right whales and the marine 
habitat. While research at the Institute is 
complex, I will do my best to explain. 

To better understand the role of our 
fisheries biologists, think about the last 
time you went fishing. How big was your 
catch? Where did you catch the fish? 
What kind of boat were you on? The 
Fisheries Assessment Program uses data 
from recreational and commercial fisher- 
men, as well as research conducted by 
FMRI biologists, to assess overall trends 
in the health of fish populations. 
Knowing the trends helps our commis- 
sioners determine what fishing regula- 
tions need to be in place. 

In some cases, like the red drum that 
was overfished in the 1980s, our scien- 
tists work to raise the fish in hatcheries in 
order to put more back into Florida’s 
waters. I’m currently working on a video 
to be used for training within our fish- 
eries-dependent monitoring section. This 
footage will center on our ongoing efforts 
to obtain harvest, trip and gear informa- 
tion from commercial fishermen and 
seafood dealers. This information is used 
to monitor trends in Florida’s marine fish- 
eries. 

We’re also in the beginning stages of 
a project to determine the sizes and ages 
of snook that are being caught and 
released by Florida’s saltwater anglers. 

I’ve learned, in a short amount of 
time, that endangered species always 
seem to garner a lot of press attention. 
Manatees, sea turtles and right whales fall 
under our threatened and endangered 
species section. Whether it’s capturing, 
tracking or tagging one of these species, 
the press wants to know more about those 
animals, which are protected by state and 
federal laws. Reporters aren’t the only 
ones keeping tabs on our marine mam- 
mals and turtles. Special interest groups 
follow the news carefully, especially 
information on regulatory decisions and 
population size. 

Right now we are in the process of 
evaluating the status of the Florida mana- 
tee. Scientists are putting together a bio- 
logical status review in order to deter- 
mine whether the Florida manatee should 
remain on the endangered species list or 
be downlisted to threatened status. 
Nesting season is over for sea turtles but [> 
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reporters will be calling about the data 
being released. We are also on the brink 
of the right whale migration period. I get 
five to 10 calls a week, give or take a 
few depending on the time of year, from 
reporters wanting some sort of informa- 
tion concerning one of our endangered 
species. 

As important as fish, marine mam- 
mals and sea turtles are to our marine 
ecosystem, so are the habitats surround- 
ing them. FMRI has researchers who 
work exclusively on Ecosystem 
Assessment and Restoration (EAR). This 
involves monitoring the health of 
Florida’s coral reefs and working to 
restore seagrass, salt marsh and man- 
grove communities. 

Within EAR, scientists also focus on 
the aquatic health of Florida’s marine 
life. By examining fish, shellfish and 
various forms of plant life, researchers 
are able to assess diseases and contami- 
nants like red tide and other harmful 
algal blooms, giving management more 
to go on when responding to aquatic dis- 
eases and marine die-offs. For example, 
when we have a fish kill or the recent 
“black water” event in the Keys, scien- 
tists within EAR look at what’s in the 
water or what’s on the fish in an effort to 
determine what might be causing mortal- 
ity. 

Not only do researchers work to bet- 
ter understand life underwater, but by 
using remote sensing, spatial data and 
geographical information systems data, 
analysts go one step further in describing 
the relationships between humans and 
the marine ecosystem. Through coastal 
and marine resource assessment we are 
able to map out areas of importance as 
well as make this information available 
to the public through maps, our library 
and hundreds of thousands of specimens. 
Analysts create maps showing where 
seagrass Is growing or where manatees 
are found. Not only would this informa- 
tion be used by the Coast Guard in the 
event of a spill, but the public is able to 
use our boater’s guides while they’re on 
the water. 

Finally, it is important that, when all 
is said and done, we provide what we 


Mike Tringali, associate research scientist, describes a genetic model at the FMRI lab. 
Below: Marine research associate Bill Richardson shows part of FMRI% collection of 


red tide samples. 


know to the public so that hopeful- 
ly they will gain a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
marine environment that has 
proved to be such a vital part of 
Florida’s economy. FMRI’s 
Education and Information Office 
answers questions from the public, 
maintains a Web site, creates pub- 
lications, develops presentations 
and works with the media to get 
the word out about what our scien- 
tists do and how to conserve the 
resources around them. While we 
do offer tours of the institute, we 
don’t have a lot in the way of 
“hands-on” exhibits like an aquari- 
um or a zoo. To offer the public a 
closer look at our work, we host an 
annual open house every year 
called ““MarineQuest.” This event is 
designed with everyone in mind. There 
are activities for the kids as well as pre- 
sentations for adults. 

Even though my job now is on the 
other side of the television/public rela- 
tions fence, there are many similarities in 
the work. I’m fortunate in that I don’t 
have to sit behind a computer all day; 
each day is different — the questions, the 
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stories, the people I deal with, and I still 
get to work with all forms of the media — 
print and broadcast. Since I’ve been at 
FMRI, I’ve worked with reporters from 
big and small markets as well as the 
national and international press. I love 
what I’m doing now and don’t mind that 
I’ve traded one “fish bowl” for another. 
For more information on the Florida 
Marine Research Institute, log onto 
www.floridamarine.org. @) 


Allison McDonald is the media specialist 


for the FMRI. 
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The Raccoon 
(Procyon lotor) 


By James Callendar 
Illustrated by Lizabeth West 


he raccoon is a medium- 

sized mammal with a 

black mask and ringed tail. 

Its fur is gray, brown or 
reddish black. This mixture of light 
and dark colors helps it to easily blend 
into the forest. Most adult raccoons 
weigh between 15 and 20 pounds, but 
may weigh as much as 40. They tend 
to grow smaller in the warm environs 
of south Florida, rarely exceeding 
eight pounds. 

The raccoon’s tracks look like 
tiny human hand and footprints, but 
raccoons can’t oppose their thumbs 
(fold their thumb across their palm) 
like humans. Despite this fact, the rac- 
coon is very good with its hands; it 
can often be seen “washing its food” 
in rivers and streams. Actually, the 
raccoon is feeling for matter that 
should be rejected such as bones and 
sharp objects. The wetting of the paws 
enhances its sense of feel. Since a rac- 
coon paw has thousands more nerve 
endings than a human hand, its 
thought that they have a highly acute 
sense of touch. 

The raccoon is native to most of 
the United States. It is found along 
stream edges, open forests and coastal 
marshes. The raccoon inhabits hollow 
trees and logs, and will use the ground 
burrow of other animals to raise it is 
young or to sleep during the coldest 
part of the winter. In Florida, they are 
generally active year-round. 

Basically, the raccoon can live 
almost anywhere and eat almost any- 
thing. It feeds on grapes, nuts, grubs, 


crickets, small mammals, birds’ eggs ~*~ 


and nestlings. It can walk, run, climb 
and swim. It usually walks on all 
fours, but can stand up straight to see 
over tall stumps or grasses. While its 
sense of touch is very well developed, 
its vision is not very good. The rac- 


coon’s sense of smell is fairly good at 
close range, but not from far away. 
Raccoons can live seven to 16 
years in the wild, although most rac- 
coons do not survive beyond two 
years. Juveniles often die of starvation 
since they are weaned when very 
young, and adult raccoons are fre- 


\ 


quently hit by cars or they succumb to 
disease. 

Raccoons are born in the spring, 
usually in litters of four. The mother at 
first carries them by the nape of the 
neck like a cat. When they are 10 
weeks old, the babies leave the den 
and start following their mother 
around, learning to hunt. They will 
stay near her until the fall, when they 
set out on their own. 

The name, “raccoon,” may have 
come from the Algonquin Indian word 
“arukun,” which means “he who 
scratches with his hands.” 


James Callendar is a free-lance 
writer living in north Florida. 
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ullets splash in the 
river, cormorants 
wing low overhead in 
V formations, and the 
gold celestial light of 
a just-rising 
December sun highlights lush vegetation 
on the far bank. Captain Tom Erle and I 
push his 19-foot boat away from the east 
ramp of the Lower Aucilla River. A sea- 
soned flats guide with more than 40 
years of fishing experience, Erle won’t 
guarantee that we will catch fish this day, 
but he says it’s likely. 

He idles the boat downstream, care- 
ful to navigate shallow water made 
treacherous by an outgoing tide. “If 
you’re not careful, you can run into trou- 
ble quick,” Erle remarks, pointing to 
places where the river’s rocky bottom 
lies almost exposed. 

It is my first view of the Lower 
Aucilla, about a mile before it joins 


Text and photographs by Lazaro Aleman 


Apalachee Bay, and its wild, unspoiled 
beauty captivates me. Erle points to a 
bald eagle perched just above its nest, 
high atop an old, gnarled cypress tree. 
Nearby, another tree is full of resting cor- 
morants. A small gator, a kingfisher, a 
great blue heron and an osprey next come 
into view, part and parcel of the abundant 
wildlife that inhabits the 65,000-acre St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge, of 
which the Lower Aucilla River forms part 
of the eastern boundary. 

Only 50 or so miles east of 
Tallahassee, off Highway 98, we could 
well be in the 16th century Florida of 
Spanish explorer Hernando DeSoto. It is 
a pristine paradise known primarily to 
fishing and nature enthusiasts. 

Erle offers that cold weather drives 
the redfish and seatrout from nearby flats 
into deep holes in the bottom mile of the 
river, making it an extremely popular 
fishing spot during fall and winter. But if 
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redfish and seatrout are in the river this 
cold morning, they are immune to our 
lures, despite the optimum conditions of 
the early hour and an outgoing tide. 

“Let’s try the flats,” Erle says after 
awhile, heading the boat downstream 
again. 

We leave the tree line behind and 
enter the estuary, a wide-open area of the 
river bounded by vast expanses of salt 
marsh grasses now golden with autumn. 
Erle points out the dark brown horizontal 
line visible just above the waterline on 
the salt marsh grasses near the water’s 
edge, an indication of the drop in water 
level. 

Fish generally bite during incoming 
and outgoing tides, when the water is in 
flux, he relates. It’s also his theory that 
fish bite best three days before and after 
the full and new moons; near reefs, sand- 
bars, oyster beds and other underwater 
structures that offer food and conceal- 


ment; and during the early morning and 
late evening hours. Today is not sup- 
posed to be ideal for fishing, given that 
the full moon is four days past. 
Nonetheless, Erle predicts we “will catch 
fish, not merely fish.” 

“There’s a difference, you know,” he 
says, winking. 

We begin casting — using a light 
spinning tackle and soft plastic imitation 
shrimp tails. Redfish and seatrout are the 
principal species found in the shallow 
flats just outside the river mouth, but tar- 
pon, Spanish mackerel, cobia, flounder 
and other migratory gamefish seasonally 
frequent the area. After trying several 
spots along sand bars, oyster beds and 
grass flats with no luck, fish finally begin 
tapping on my line. 

“Go, boy!” Erle yells as I reel in my 
first keeper of the day, a black sea bass 
that’s well over the 10-inch limit. 
Although a relatively common fish, sea 
bass make for excellent eating. They also 
offer a spirited fight when hooked on 
light tackle, despite their small size (the 
average fish weighs 1-3 Ibs.). 
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For awhile, almost every cast nets us 
a sea bass. Before I know it, it’s late 
morning, the icebox is almost full 
(despite our keeping only the biggest 
fish) and — just as Erle predicted — the 
wind has calmed and the sun is shining. 

“Time to go for grouper,” Erle 
announces. 

We now travel several miles into the 
Aucilla-St. Marks flats, to water 15 to 20 
feet deep and relatively clear. | can make 
out rocks, grasses and white sandy patch- 
es on the bottom. The bay’s clarity fluc- 
tuates with the volume of tannin intro- 
duced into it from the Aucilla and other 
feeder rivers, which in turn pick up the 
tea coloring as runoff from the surround- 
ing wetlands during rainy weather. 

Our first trolling pass through what 
Erle identifies as a prime grouper ground 
lands me a 20-inch grouper, just shy of 
the 22-inch limit. “A heartbreaker,” Erle 
calls it as he tosses it back into the water. 
He, on the other hand, pulls in two legal- 
size 10-pounders on subsequent passes. 

We spend the rest of the afternoon 
fishing leisurely and awaiting the high 


Sit 


Captain Tom Erle holds one of several nice grouper caught in the Aucilla-St. Marks flats. 


tide. No matter that we don’t hook any 
prize fish, we catch more than our share 
of sea bass and Key West grunts, not to 
mention several good-sized groupers and 
a couple of triggerfish — reward enough 
for me. But then, it’s reward enough for 
me simply being out on the bay and away 
from the hustle and bustle of a world 
sometimes too much with us, as the poet 
William Wordsworth expressed it. If I am 
tired by the day’s end, I am also relaxed, 
restored and uplifted, not to mention 
looking forward to some nicely marinated 
and grilled fish fillets. 

Heading back to shore, I take in the 
magnificence of the bay and surrounding 
coastline, now bathed in the soft light of 
a late afternoon sun. Low cumulus clouds 
hug the horizon. The greens and yellows 
of the approaching woods and salt grasses 
glow incandescently, and pelicans and 
other seabirds lumber homeward along- 
side us. For the moment, I am in the 
moment — a rare, precious state indeed. @) 


Lazaro Aleman of Monticello is a 
newspaper and free-lance writer. 
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By James T. Huffstodt 


“It was like we were out there with him sitting by a flickering campfire 
surrounded by the dark and listening to a panther scream like a terrified 
woman. Daddy could imitate the sound so realistically that we would be 


both frightened and fascinated.” 
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ack when Ralph 

Hartman Jr.’s children 

were listening to his 

bedtime stories, they 

heard a lot more than 

Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears. No one told stories like 
Daddy. 

These weren’t fairy tales. He told the 
kids real stories about tracking down alli- 
gator poachers in the Everglades or what 
it was like listening to the spine-tingling 
shriek of a Florida panther at midnight. 

He put his kids into the story. They 
were out there with Dad digging his 
WWII jeep out of the muck of the 
Loxahatchee swamp, or sharing the joy of 
releasing pen-raised quail to replenish the 
wild population. 

What kid wanted to hear about Jack 
and the Beanstalk when Dad could tell 
stories like that? And, most of the tales 
stood on a foundation of truth, a reflec- 
tion of his adventures afield as a wildlife 
officer with the old Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
from 1947 until 1951. 

Those stories were handed down to 
grandkids like Karma Hartman Bass, who 
today lives near San Diego. She heard 
many times how Grandpa put a bucket 
full of baby alligators under the kitchen 
sink after coming in late one night, and 
about the fright it gave Grandma the next 
morning. 

Those days were a lifetime ago, but 
the stories remain alive in memory. 
Ralph’s daughter, Karen Malfregeot of 
Stuart, retains vivid recollections of her 
father’s entertaining tales to her and her 
twin sister, Kay. 

“It was like we were out there with 
him sitting by a flickering campfire sur- 
rounded by the dark and listening to a 
panther scream like a terrified woman. 
Daddy could imitate the sound so realisti- 
cally that we would be both frightened 
and fascinated.” 

She recalls one day in 1948, when 
her dad brought home a baby alligator. 
She clearly recalls the feisty gator’s “tiny 
sharp teeth” and scaring hiss as the chil- 
dren gathered for a better look. 


Ralph Hartman Sr., then the Stuart 
postmaster, wrote frequent letters to the 
uncle and aunt who had raised him, and 
sometimes mentioned the activities of his 
Florida game warden son. The carbon 
copies of those letters, contained in eight 
faded blue notebooks, are a family treas- 
ure. 

On November 13, 1948: “Ralph had 
to go out Monday to help another wildlife 
officer who was stuck away back of Lake 
Worth (probably the present-day 
Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge). 
Then he had to make a trip to 
Okeechobee and, yesterday, he had to fly 
with one other officer way down into the 
Big Cypress to hide and watch for some 
wealthy Palm Beach hunters who are 
killing (poaching) deer. The plane (proba- 
bly a float plane) will let them off and 
they'll be on their own miles from 
nowhere with no transportation.” 

November 20, 1948: “Ralph is out in 
the woods again. They had an exciting 
experience trying to fly back out. ... The 
place where the plane landed them last 
Friday was too small to take off with 
them. Monday, they had to wade through 
the swamps several miles to get to an 
open place where the plane could land 
and get them.” 

One tantalizing, although incomplete, 
entry dated May 7, 1949, refers to an 
undercover operation: “Ralph is on a 
secret plainclothes investigating job. 
Some of the men have been accepting 
bribes, even judges and prosecuting attor- 
neys. Ralph is all thrilled at the honor of 
being selected — shows they think he is 
on the ball.” 

Unfortunately, there is no further 
mention of the secret assignment, the sus- 
pects or targeted county. 

Working the swamps and woods had 
its dangers then and today. Karen will 
always remember the day she and her 
Dad went to visit his partner, Jimmy 
Lanier, at Good Samaritan Hospital. He 
had fractured several ribs after plowing 
his jeep into a cow one dark night. 

“T remember it so well because it was 
the first time I tasted lemon sherbet,” 
Karen said. “Jimmy let me have his 


dessert while he and Dad ‘kibitzed’ and 
shared funny stories. Jimmy laughed so 
hard his ribs started to hurt him. He 
begged Dad to stop making him laugh so 
hard.” 

Jimmy Lanier was one of the original 
1943 game wardens. Karen said that her 
father regarded him as his “right hand.” 
Her mother also has fond recollections of 
this veteran warden who always was 
quick to laugh and smile. 

In 1951, Ralph resigned. He took his 
family west where he worked for three 
years as a federal game warden with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, first in 
Arkansas and then New Mexico. But his 
wife during that time, Kathleen “Kittee” 
Ricou, 77, and living in Stuart, said they 
both got lonely for south Florida and 
returned for good in 1954. 

A man with a big family needed a 
decent paycheck and Ralph sought more 
conventional employment. He worked in 
insurance and real estate, and the years 
marched on. In the summer of 2001, the 
77-year-old former game warden and 
teller of tales, entered a Martin County 
hospice. 

The author spoke with him briefly 
over the telephone one day, and the old 
game warden promised to tell some excit- 
ing yarns of the years when he and 
Jimmy Lanier patrolled the wild country 
of old Florida. 

But not that day. Ralph was feeling 
a bit tired. “Call me back in a day or two, 
and we’ll talk for sure,” he promised. 
“ve got some great stories to tell about 
the old days. You just call back.” 

Several days later, I called again, but 
Ralph didn’t answer the phone. He would 
never tell his beloved stories again. He 
was in a deep and final sleep. 

Perhaps in those last hours he 
dreamed of the golden times when he and 
Jimmy were young and south Florida was 
still a largely untouched paradise. @) 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC public 
information coordinator for the South 
Region, West Palm Beach. 


Page 28 Photographs: (top left) An early 1950s check station manned by game warden Jimmy Lanier. (lower left) Game wardens 
Ralph Harman, left, Jimmy Lanier and Spot (beagle) with their mired jeep in what is today Loxahatchee National Wildlife Reserve. 


(right) Hartman holds a young alligator that was eventually released back into the wild. 
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By Cardinal Collins, FWC hunter education administrator 


From the standpoint of accidents involving guns, the annual hunting incident report again 
shows improvement. In 11 events, seven people were shot and four fell from stands. These 
incidents could have been prevented if the basic rules of safe hunting had been observed. 


November 1, 2001, Levy County 

An unlicensed hunter attempted to enter an unfamiliar tree stand and fell. Complicating the situation was: a need for a 
walking cane, an 18-foot height, carrying two rifles, and a tricky entry from a ladder onto a stand while not using a 
safety harness. The man fired a shot to get the attention of others but was ignored until day’s end. After the fall that 
broke his ribs and back, he did not have an emergency-signaling device. 


November 10, 2001, Marion County 

A hunter fell from a tree stand in the Ocala WMA. He died from complications of the injuries he received. He probably 
suffered from heart failure, causing the fall. This incident shows the importance of fitness and the use of safety har- 
nesses. 


November 11, 2001, Pasco County 

A member of a hog hunt shot another in the Richloam WMA. They were just over 200 feet apart, waiting by a trail. As 
the hog crossed between them, the shooter fired twice. Some of the buckshot pellets ricocheted, striking the victim, 
entering the arm, groin and leg. The victim was airlifted to an emergency room and was expected to recover. Reckless 
and careless use of a firearm and failing to ensure a safe target and determine what is beyond caused this incident. 


November 12, 2001, Sumter County 

A person fell 10 feet from a tree stand constructed from an aluminum ladder. The fall caused an ankle sprain and a 
passing hunter quickly assisted him. The person was not wearing a safety harness as the stand collapsed, unable to 
bear the person’s weight. 


November 14, 2001, Osceola County 

The most heart-wrenching incident occurred in the Three Lakes WMA. A father cleaned his rifle as his son watched. 
The gun lay on his vehicle, loaded, with the safety off as he wiped it. The gun fired, immediately killing the son. Always 
during transport, maintenance or around others: 1. Point the muzzle in a safe direction; 2. Unload the gun; 3. Open the 
action; and 4. Use the safety. A fatality should have been prevented. 


November 23, 2001, Levy County 

That morning, a group hunted quail in planted pines. They drifted onto adjacent property, assuming they had permis- 
sion. As quail flushed, three persons fired and a dozen birdshot pellets struck a member of the party. A warning for 
hunting without a license was issued, although the hunting party could have faced charges of culpable negligence and 
armed trespass. It is important to be aware of your location, persons, your target and what is beyond. 


December 20, 2001, Sumter County 

A hunter returned from his stand near Lake Panasoffkee with his rifle slung on his back. On the path, he stumbled. 
During the fall, the trigger caught on his backpack, firing the gun and eventually causing the amputation of a finger. 
Controlling the muzzle of a gun is of utmost importance. 


December 22, 2001, Calhoun County 

Two persons walked into a wooded area wearing camouflage and sat about 50 feet apart. A deer walked between 
them, and one hunter fired. A single buckshot pellet struck his partner’s thigh, away from major arteries and nerves. 
The shooter fired at a target without knowing what lay beyond. 


December 29, 2001, Taylor County 

A hunter carrying a pistol entered a thicket where dogs had bayed a hog. While approaching and shooting the hog, 
the hog charged, knocking him down. The hunter shot himself in the forearm as he fell. The shot went through without 
major damage to nerves or bone. This incident emphasizes the importance of always controlling the muzzle of your 
firearm. 


January 3, 2002, Clay County 

An experienced hunter fell while attaching a tree stand in the Camp Blanding WMA. The 9-foot fall fractured vertebrae 
and damaged the spinal cord, leaving his legs paralyzed. In addition, he had not left information concerning his where- 
abouts. A hunter found him after he spent two days and a night with temperatures down into the 20s. Remember to 
always use a safety harness when installing, entering, exiting and sitting in any stand, and always let someone know 
where you are and when to expect your return. 


January 13, 2002, Baker County 

A 9-year-old climbed onto his father’s pickup truck as he heard the dogs approaching. While standing on the dog box, 
he placed the muzzle of a .22-caliber rifle on his foot while holding the trigger. After shooting himself, the child was 
assisted and transported to the hospital by his father. Deer hunting with a rimfire and improper supervision are both 
unlawful and unethical. The son was treated and released from a local hospital, and charges of culpable negligence of 
the father were recommended. Proper supervision and treating the firearm with the respect due a loaded gun would 
have prevented this incident. 
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Wildlife Friend 


The Tortoise Rescuers 


or millennia, gopher tor- 

toises have dug burrows 

in the dry pine ridges east 

of Crystal River. They 

have mated, spawned 
young, and died of old age. Their time- 
tested habit of ducking underground at 
the first sign of trouble worked well for 
them, until 20th century bulldozers began 
clearing lots for houses. 

Since gopher tortoises do not carry 
protest signs or testify at meetings, they 
are dependent upon people like Barbara 
Wendler. In 2000, Wendler’s persistent 
complaints on behalf of the tortoise 
prompted her neighborhood property 
owners association to take action. They 
appointed her chair of the newly formed 
Pine Ridge Environmental Committee. 

Wendler took her new role seriously. 
Since up to 150 lots were being devel- 
oped annually in the sprawling 9,400-acre 
Pine Ridge Estates, she enlisted the help 
of other concerned residents in identify- 
ing active tortoise burrows, wildlife dens, 
bird nests and other habitat features on 
undeveloped lots. 

“For our first tortoise rescue,” said 
Wendler, “a guy came up to me at one of 
our meetings and said ‘the builder will be 
clearing my lot soon, and I heard about 
these tortoises, and I’ve got some on my 
property, and we’ve got to get them out 
quick!’” After receiving a permit from the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission, the lot owner employed a 
backhoe and started digging, since there 
was not enough time for the group’s usual 
trap method. After much effort, three 
large tortoises were uncovered. The tor- 
toises were given to Helen Van de Walker 
who, along with Judy Schwartz, is a 
licensed wildlife rehabilitator with 
Helping Our Precious Environment 
Wildlife Rehabilitation, Inc. (HOPE). 

HOPE kept the tortoises for 10 days 
before releasing them back to the lot from 
which they were taken. “We don’t take 
tortoises out of Pine Ridge to other areas, 
nor do we bring tortoises into Pine 


Text and photograph by Doug Alderson 


LIFE INP NE RCE 


Members of the Pine Ridge. Environmental Committee and HOPE Wildlife 
Rehabilitation pose with two gopher tortoise friends. 


Ridge,” said Van de Walker, also a Pine 
Ridge resident. “We want to keep our 
tortoises healthy. We haven’t seen any 
diseases such as the mycoplasma that has 
affected other tortoise populations.” 

After that first rescue, Wendler esti- 
mates that 52 tortoises have been saved 
by simply flagging and barricading their 
burrows. They would follow up by talk- 
ing with site foremen and sub-contractors 
to ensure that excavation and heavy 
equipment would avoid the burrows. In 
the past two years, only eight tortoises in 
direct conflict with construction had to 
be trapped, using sunken camouflaged 
buckets, and relocated. 

The committee is also educating 
Pine Ridge lot owners about protecting 
and planting native vegetation and pro- 
tecting bird-nesting trees. “A lot of peo- 
ple, when they come from outside the 
area, the first person they talk with is the 
builder,” said committee member Al 
Lippman. “If we can get to them and tell 
them another way of doing things, some- 


times they’ll listen.” The committee also 
encourages residents to buy adjacent or 
nearby lots and protect them as wildlife 
habitat. 

Other neighborhoods, such as 
Sugarmill Woods to the south of Pine 
Ridge, are following the group’s example 
by forming their own environmental 
committees. That’s more good news for 
the beleaguered gopher tortoise. After all, 
gopher tortoises can co-exist with 
humans, but only with a little help from 
friends. @) 


For more information contact: 
Pine Ridge Environmental 
Committee 

Frank Delucia, Chairman 
5960 West Pine Ridge Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, FL 34465 


HOPE Wildlife Rehabilitation, Inc. 
Helen Van de Walker, Secretary 
P.O. Box 203 

Homosassa, FL 34487-0203 
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COMMISSIONERS 
REAPPOINTED 

Gov. Jeb Bush reappointed the cur- 
rent chairman, John D. Rood, and com- 
missioners H.A. "Herky" Huffman and 
David K. Meehan, to serve another five- 
year term on the FWC Commission. In 
addition to serving on the FWC 
Commission, all three had previously 
served on the former Florida Marine 
Fisheries Commission (FMC). 

"It does the state a great service to 
retain the experience collectively brought 
to the Commission by these three 
Commissioners," said FWC executive 
director Ken Haddad. FWC 
Commissioners receive no pay for their 
services. 


FWC’S NEW TOP COP 

Julie Jones, 45, is FWC’s new 
Director of Law Enforcement. With more 
than 700 sworn officers, the FWC has the 
largest law enforcement contingent of 
any fish and wildlife resource agency in 
America. "I know I’m taking on an enor- 
mous responsibility," Jones said, "but we 
have well-trained and dedicated officers, 
and together we’ll rise to the challenge." 

FWC executive director Ken Haddad 
noted Jones’ unique blend of executive 
and law enforcement skills as a key fac- 
tor for choosing her to head the division. 
Jones’ experience includes 14 years as a 
wildlife officer and investigations super- 


Conservation 
Apodate 


visor for the FWC. She achieved the rank 
of law enforcement captain and served as 
director of the FWC North Central 
Regional Office in Lake City, and holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in biolo- 
gy from Florida Atlantic University. 

Jones is the first female head of any 
of Florida’s major statewide law enforce- 
ment agencies and divisions. 


FWC TO RE-EXAMINE 
SPECIES LISTING PROCESS 

The FWC is re-evaluating the 
species listing process the agency uses to 
classify animals as endangered, threat- 
ened or species of special concern. After 
hearing testimony from interested parties, 
the FWC Commissioners concluded the 
current process might not address marine 
fish species with appropriate criteria. 

"There is also some confusion in 
comparing the federal listing process 
with the state’s process," said Frank 
Montalbano, director of the FWC’s 
Division of Wildlife. "Both levels of gov- 
ernment use basically the same classifi- 
cations of species, but they use different 
criteria." 

The FWC sometimes encounters 
resistance when it reclassifies a species 
on the state list because of a popular mis- 
conception that a threatened species 
receives less protection than an endan- 
gered species, according to Montalbano. 
He pointed out that it is the species’ man- 
agement plan that dictates the amount 
and type of effort and resources the state 
employs to manage the species rather 
than its classification. The state list 
serves as a type of scorecard to reflect 
how well the state’s management pro- 
grams are doing. 


CHRONIC WASTING 
DISEASE 
The FWC will test 500 hunter-killed 
deer this hunting season to check for 
chronic wasting disease (CWD). The 


Compiled by Angie Raines 


deer will come from public and private 
hunting lands across the state. 

CWD is a disease of cervids 
(antlered species). It is a class of disease 
known as transmissible sprongiform 
encephalopathics and was first diagnosed 
in captive deer in Colorado in the mid 
1960s. The disease has been discovered 
in Wyoming, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 
Canada. When cervids in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota tested positive for CWD, it 
marked the first known cases east of the 
Mississippi River, and that has prompted 
numerous conservation agencies to step 
up monitoring efforts. 

Deer infected with CWD in the dis- 
ease’s later stages typically display abnor- 
mal behavior such as loss of weight, 
increased drinking and urination, repeti- 
tive walking patterns, loss of body func- 
tions and eventually death of the animal. 
It is unclear how CWD is spread but biol- 
ogists believe it is transmitted by animal- 
to-animal contact. 

The most up-to-date information 
on CWD testing in Florida can be found 
on the FWC Web site at 
www.floridaconservation.org. 


GOLD MEDAL OFFICER 
Officer Rob Beaton of the FWC 
Marathon Office recently won a total of 

nine gold medals for swiming in the 
United States and Canadian law enforce- 


ment games. 


OD 
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the Lieutenant 


Dear Lt.: 

When is it safe to bush hog 
between pine tree rows if I want to 
avoid destroying quail nests? Also, 
what is the best way to get rid of 
predators? I have seen coyotes and 
bobcats and have seen evidence of 
their killing quail and turkey. 

— Quail Man 


Dear Quail Man: 

If you want to bush hog with the 
least impact on recently dropped 
fawns and ground-nesting birds such 
as quail or wild turkeys, wait until the 
first week of September. In regards to 
predator control, you're better off 
spending your money and energy to 
improve your habitat for wildlife than 
on predator control. Generally, any 
gains at controlling predators is 
short-lived and of highly questionable 
value. 

You mentioned mowing, but 
things like late-winter prescribed 
burns, timber thinning to allow herba- 
ceous plants to grow, and putting in 
two-to three-acre food strips are bet- 
ter in the long run for your wildlife. 


Conservation 
Update 


You may want to contact one of our 
regional wildlife biologists and seek 
additional guidance. 

— Lt. 


Mr. Lieutenant: 

I have 120 acres in Washington 
County and there are very few turkeys 
in the area. Why is that the case? It 
looks like good habitat. Is it possible 
to purchase turkeys for release? I 
would not be hunting them, but would 
like to re-establish a population. 

— Turkey Lover 


Dear Turkey Lover: 

Sorry to hear that you don't have 
many wild turkeys using your proper- 
ty, but hopefully some birds will move 
in, or through, the area. The so-called 
wild turkeys that you see for sale in 
magazines and available through Web 
sites are actually pen-raised birds; 
they have an extremely poor survival 
rate in the wild. In other words, save 
your money and spend it instead on 
efforts to offer the best turkey habitat 
possible on your property. That 
includes prescribed burning every 
year or two, food plots and perhaps 
planting some mast-producing trees. 
Hope this helps. 

— [t. 
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Lieutenant: 

I am thinking about starting an 
outfitter and guide service. What 
requirements must I meet for the state 
of Florida, and can I charge a fee for 
my services on public lands in 
Florida? 

— Pathfinder 


Dear Pathfinder: 

There’s nothing to prohibit you 
from guiding other hunters on state or 
private lands in Florida. There is no 
license for guides in Florida. You 
would have to be legally licensed and 
permitted like any hunter, and you 
must purchase a recreational use per- 
mit for certain wildlife management 
areas (check with our regional offices 
for specific information). There may 
be additional requirements for guiding 
groups on federal lands, such as 
national forests and wildlife refuges, 
so check with the U.S. Forest Service 
and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for 


details. Good luck. 
— ft. 


Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

2 

Florida Sportsman 
Fishing Show, Orlando 


13-17 
Space Coast Birding and Wildlife 
Festival, Titusville 


16 
Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
West Palm Beach 


15-17 
Becoming an Outdoors Woman, 
Palm Beach County 
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pen Essenburg has released beautiful 
new prints, titled Morning Motion 

= (below) and Morning Snowies (right). 
Each print is signed and numbered by the artist. 
The limited editions are 750 prints each. 

Prints are shrink-wrapped and shipped flat 
via UPS. Cost per print is $80, shipping $10, 
Florida residents add $5.60 tax for $95.60 total. 
Multiple orders sent to the same address pay 
only one shipping fee. 

A portion of print sales funds Florida Wildlife 
photography and art expenses. Make checks 
payable to Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. 
Mail to: 

Essenburg Prints 
P.O. Box 11010 
Tallahassee, FL 32302 


Morning Snowies (snowy 
egrets) Image size 18 x 15 
inches, sheet size 22 x 19 
inches 


Morning Motion 

(two swallow-tailed kites in 
a saltwater estuary.) Image 
size 24 x 29 inches, sheet 
size 20 x 25 inches 
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